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WHY GO TO COLLEGE NOW?! Al 


DurtnG the past year, with conditions 
venerally uncertain and the thinking of 
most people unsettled, to say the least, a 
question has been asked me with unfailing 
reeularity in various types of gatherings,— 
‘Why go to college now 2”? 

Of course there are people who deprecate 
higher education at any time, and there are 
also those who feel strongly that ‘too many 
people are being educated who can’t appre- 
ciate or use what they get.”’ 

There are those who, pessimistic over 
the 


end of an era in the world’s eeonomie de- 


present conditions, believe we are at 


velopment, that enormous upheavals are in 
store for us, so why waste time planning 
for a future that no one ean predict,—a 
future bound to be so bad that any train- 
ing to meet it will be wasted. 

frankly, 
fatalistically and shortsightedly, are tak- 


Then there are those who, 
ing advantage of the industrial upsurge 
caused by increased production in the coun- 
try’s defense program and prefer the bene- 
fits of the present high-wage scale to any 
other ambition. 

There are those who anticipate as in- 
evitable the eventual break-up of normal 
home life and family ties and elect to main- 
tain these for their children without even 
minor interruption as long as_ possible. 
Others insist that when war looms over the 

1 An address to the students of Muhlenberg Col 


lege. 


By 
LEVERING TYSON 
PRESIDENT, 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 


LENTOWN, PA. 
horizon the programs of cultural institu 
tions are the first to collapse. 

Still 
national interest, whether we enter the war 


others areue that, to advance our 


eventually as a belligerent or whether we 


merely continue our defense status, what is 


needed and what will be needed is indus 


trial production,x—and more industrial 


production,—and still more industrial pro 
duection,—and that therefore all our man 
power and all our youth-power, not needed 
in the armed services, ought to be mobilized 
at full that 
vouth and the eolleges ought to recoenize 


strength immediately, and 
this. 

So, Why Go to College Now? 

Well, here vou are, between five and six 
hundred of vou, rong to this college, this 
vear, and I wonder how many of vou have 
had to answer this question, in one or an- 
other of the forms it has been aimed at me 
so directly and so persistently as this inter- 
tightened 


interests 


national crisis and while our 


American were becoming more 


and more involved. Your enrolment here 
this fall is one form of answer to the ques 
tion, of course, but I wonder whether you 
are confident enough of the soundness of 
your decision, and whether you are aware 
of the demands that will be made upon you, 
and whether you anticipate the battering 
and pounding to come, as you support your 
decision, as I hope all of you will. For, as 


I have said before from this spot, we are 
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one ot those historie cvcles 


during which the decision to be 


in the midst of 
made, by 
other means, will 


force of arms or by some 


set the face of the world in one direction or 


another for centuries to come. Such deci- 
sions are not arrived at overnight, and the 
working out of solutions will take time, 


demand courage, exhaust material re- 
sources and require the play of the keenest 
intelligence our leadership can muster, 

have built up in this 


all this if what we 


republic is to survive the storm. 

So, Why Go to College Now? 

It seems almost ironic that in this world 
crisis the Chinese—the ‘‘heathen’’ Chinese 


much farther advanced 
‘‘enlightened’’ America 


this question. 


have taken a 


position than has 
answer to 
Kai-Shek 


smart government, facing a far more ecriti- 


in seeking an 
Generalissimo Chiang and his 
eal national problem than does America, 
have decreed that Chinese youth remain at 
school and in the colleges and universities 
under almost unbelievable difficulties, ap- 
parently realizing, even in the midst of a 
struggle for mere physical existence, that 
above everything else the future of China 
demands trained intelligence in its leader- 
ship. of the 
world’s real statesmen with the accusation 
are 


Contrast this view of one 


so often leveled at America—that we 
the 
people on the planet. 


this attitude with the position taken by 


most schooled and the least educated 


Or again, contrast 


some of our. selective-service  officials— 
please note the official title carefully, 
selective service—who remove from the 


classroom and the laboratory young men 
who are practically at the completion of 
training for their careers, In many eases 
will them to enter 
indirectly, into useful and 


that enable 


direct ly, not 


eareers 


active national service. 

Why Go to College Now? 

I believe as firmly as any one can that 
when mad dogs are loose they must be 
chained, and that when gangsters gain con- 
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trol they must be overpowered, whether 


they are international figures, imposin 
their violent methods upon national popu- 
lations, or whether they are local thues 
And I am sincerely and heartily in favor 
of America’s defending to the last ditch 
her right to maintain without interference 
the system of liberty which her people, 
your forefathers and mine, have erected on 
this continent. But, do the people of this 
country—do you—know what they and you 
Do they appre 


and believe 


are preparing to defend? 





ciate, and do you appreciate 
me [ am not sentimental but rather entirely 
practical in this fear—how 
lucky they and you are to be enjoying 
to-day a measure of individual and collec- 


expressing 


tive freedom that has never existed before 
anywhere? And do they and you realize 
the strength of the present threat to that 
freedom, both from within and from with- 
out? The time will arrive, perhaps sooner 
than we think, when the political self-seek- 
the 
isolationists, and the sentimental meander- 
ings of the ‘‘professional’’ pacifists (let me 
interpolate here that, to me, the fallacy of 
the pacifist doctrine lies in the fact that 
Christians have just as clear a duty to resist 
evil as to seek peace) will have to give way 
to sober, objective reflection concerning the 
maintenance of that liberty and freedom 
which make existence here relatively exis- 
tence in a garden spot in a world rapidly 
going to waste. We admit that as a nation 
we are terribly immature. We still vote in 
national elections to keep grass from grow- 
ing in the streets, at the same time refusing 
to pay serious attention to political issues 
of paramount importance. Almost before 
the invasion of Norway was a completed 
fact, American women were forming or- 
ganizations to shoot down descending para- 
chutists, and we go into a publie dither 
over insignificant matters of routine disci- 
pline in an army camp. We let ourselves 
become infected with jingoism and we seem 


ing of either the interventionists or 
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to abandon reason and conviction when 
iught in a sweep of an emotional national- 
sm. And yet we condone graft and dis- 

mesty in high places when the record 
thereof is clear so that anyone who runs 

ay read. As a people we haven’t had to 
think too seriously about many of the issues 
that to-day are tearing to shreds life on 
ther When the time really 


arrives for us to eut through all the froth 


continents. 


ind spume of silly selfishness and compla- 
ent unconeern, and really dissect those 
issues upon which our future life and lib- 
erty will depend, real thinking by people 
who actually know how to indulge in that 
pastime will be needed so as to insure in- 
leader- 


telligent, farsighted and _ trained 


ship. And to prepare yourselves to meet 
this dire necessity that is surely coming 
ought to be the real reason why you are 
voing to college now. I hope sincerely that 
it is. 

Americans ought to know what led up 
to the present world crisis,—not be willing 
to swallow a frenzied or partisan ration- 
alization of past mistakes on the part of 
any one. Have any of you heard of or read 
a statement from any reliable source that 
logically and suecinetly explains why this 
brutal fighting is going on all over the 
world? Or how, when it is all over, a 
future conflagration such as this one ean 
be prevented? Do you imagine for a mo- 
ment that trained intelligence in all coun- 
tries ean be assembled now to stop the 
misuse of every mechanism perfected over 
the centuries by our scientists and philoso- 
phers for the betterment of civilization? 

Why Go to College Now? 

There never was a time when going to 
We hear on 
every side the necessity for erecting an 
impregnable defense for America against 
any form of foreign aggression. Of course, 
that need is obvious. But defense in the 
true sense not only implies but demands 
that, whatever we do and whatever means 


college was so important. 
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we employ, we spend our energies and use 
our every resource to build an attitude of 
mind as well as a world polity that will 
forever make impossible and outlaw the 
kind of world spectacle that unrolls before 
our eves in this vear of Our Lord, 1941. 

In my humble opinion, a liberal educa- 
tion and the waging of war just do not mix, 
but a liberal edueation and the waging of 


a war upon war as an instrument for the 
settlement of international disputes are 
entirely and completely compatible. If un- 


folding events will finally disclose that war 
is necessary for the survival and continued 
the liberties ] 


earlier, then let us go all out for war. 


spoke of 


But 


maintenance of 


even if that situation should come upon us, 
the independent colleges in this country, at 
least, should fight to carry on, not in the 
spirit of ‘business as usual,’’ but rather as 
a last-ditch action to insure the real future 
of all that 
wart patriot ancestors of the past won for 
us. Naturally the 
what 


defense of all of us our stal- 


colleges must face 


the 


demands of us In 


realistically present national 


emergency personnel, 


when it can be used strategically. Of 
course our individual and collective intelli- 
gence must be employed to cut through the 
smoke sereen of propaganda, whether 
favoring our personal point of view or not. 
Certainly we must interpret events histori- 
traditional 


cally and objectively in our 


But all 


deceive us 


search for truth. these are mere 
shibboleths that 


tarily into a false serenity if we think that, 


will momen- 
by the exercise of each one or several or 
all of them, we are justifying our institu- 
tional existence. In the midst of this huge 
defense effort now, and perhaps later in the 
very core of actual war, why shouldn’t each 
college and all colleges collectively, if they 
are worthy of the name, strive to build up 
in this country, at least, a body of opinion 
that will guarantee us against future world 
eonflagrations such as the one? 
Why, with so much energy flowing in the 


present 
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lirection of spending, should not some- 
thine nearly comparable be attempted to 
ruarantee us against future waste? Even 
the n rorant business man believes in 
Misurance 

Why Go to College Now? 

America need not be afraid of war. Just 
recently IT heard a speaker over the radio 
say that no nation on earth can defeat the 


United 


that statement is. 


States. 
How 


contemplate going to 


United States, except the 
How deadly right 
ridiculous for us to 
war because totalitarianism is attacking our 
way of life. Right here in this country, 
our fellow citizens for fifty vears have been 
life 


we search our minds to 


undermining that way of with sueh 
success that to-day 
discover what really is left for us to defend, 
rights, 


except the tradition of inalienable 


amone them life, liberty and the pursuit 


Without any hint of totali- 


tarian help, these worms and termites, both 


of happiness. 


native and naturalized, have been enawing 
at our roots and sapping the strength of 
the supports on which our country orig- 


They 
fected 


inally was built. have confused 


American labor, in American edueéa- 


st emptied our churches by ridi- 
the 


ion, alm 


true religion, disrupted home 


culing 


and family, sidetracked our economy into 


uncharted channels and poisoned 


strange 


our minds with subversive propaganda. 


No—we need not 


discover what has sabotaged our democracy 


examine foreign isms to 


or blown up our bridges to normal develop- 
ment and progress. 
We need a moral and spiritual crusade 


to brine back sanity once more, funda- 


mental honesty in our dealings with one 


right and justice in our private 
and publie life, humility and gentleness— 


and eentlemanliness—in our behavior, 


truth and softness in our speech, clarity of 
eve and purpose, decency in our literature, 
the abandonment of brutish manners, sim- 
dignity of man 


plicity of existence, the 
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We need 


desperately to be afraid of that cowardice 


made in the image of his Master. 


which induces a failure to recognize the 
real issue between just plain right and just 
ordinary wrong. 

The conflict raging in the world to-day 
is not one between the satisfactions of civ- 
ilization on the one hand and the brutality 
of barbarism on the other. There is more 
to the present emergency than a challenge 
to a system of ethics which we believe to 
be the 
Many years ago, in a fit of depression, 


basis of our laws and_ liberties. 


Gladstone wrote: 


that the welfare of mankind 


does not now depend on the State and the world 


I am convineed 


of polities; the real battle is being fought in the 
world of thought, where a deadly attack is being 
made over a wide field upon the greatest treasure 
of mankind,—the belief in God, and the Gospel of 


Christ. 


The advances made in the machine age 
in perfecting the material apparatus of life 
have produced a mood of superior self-confi- 
dence and overweening pride in man him- 
in name has allowed 


self. The Christian 


his devotion to cool. Indifference has been 
our danger, and consequently is the cause 
of our greatest fear now; and it is a grave 
danger, for rust will erumble a metal while 
hammer blows will merely harden it. 

Why Go to College Now? 

This institution still stands on that firm 
foundation which challenges and fights this 
Please God, she al- 


veneral indifference. 


ways will. Here we are, a small commu- 
nity tucked away in a tiny corner of only 
one part of a beleaguered world, and to 
that 
port ourselves may have little import. But 
to each other and to our faithful constitu- 


world what we do and how we com- 


eney, which we know counts upon our 
streneth and fortitude so heavily, to our 
families and all our friends, what we do 
here means more than I can express to you. 
So let us accept the challenge of the present 


by letting our individual and our combined 
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ntelligence function, honestly seeking, 
here in our comparatively quiet, academic 
alm, reasonable answers to the terribly 


‘omplicated questions the world is posing. 


PLACING RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE TRAINING OF NATIONAL- 


DEFENSE PERSONNEL 


Tue attitude of ‘‘Let the Government do 
it’’ has become almost as common in mat- 
national undertakines as the atti- 
tude of ‘*Let George do it’’ in the field of 
What is to follow 


is intended to be a critical analysis of our 


ters of 
small-group endeavors. 


numerous training programs for workers in 
national-defense industries which have been 
The 


national-defense movement came upon us so 


sponsored by the federal rovernment. 


suddenly and has moved with such rapidity 
that we have not given deliberate considera- 


t 
t 


on to many of our policies. 


The appropriations for the training of 
national-defense personnel during the fiscal 
year July 1, 1941—June 30, 1942, 


follows :° 


are as 


(1) Cost of voeational courses of 


less than college grade $ 52,400,000 


2) Purchase or rental of equip 
ment for courses indicated under (1) 
above 26,000,000 


(3) The 
less than college grade to meet the 


cost of short courses of 


shortage of engineers, chemists, phys- 

icists and production supervisors 17,500,000 
(4) The eost of vocational courses 

of less than college grade and related 

and non-rural 


instruction for rural 


youth 15,000,000 
(5) The cost of vocational courses 
for young people employed on NYA 
work projects 10,000,000 
(6) Administrative expenses of the 


Office of Education and the office of 


the Federal Security Administrator 1,222,000 
Total $116,122,000 
1 For obvious reasons, the author wishes that 


this article be published anonymously. 
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If we proceed on this basis, pe rhaps we 


shall be restored to that manly humility 


which alone gives power. Perhaps it will 


bring us back again to God 


THE DIRECTOR OF A UNI- 
VERSITY-SPONSORED 
PROGRAM! 


In terms of the billions which are being 
defense. these expendi 


Nothing, 


however, can be more fallacious and lead to 


spent in national 


tures may seem insignificant. 
a more ruinous fiscal policy than to justify 
expenditures solely on the basis of their 


seemingly inconsequential amounts. The 


individual recognizes this in his personal 
budget and it is no less true in the national 
budget. We can never hope to attain a 


desirable government fiscal policy unless 
every expenditure is carefully considered 
solely on the basis of its own merits and 
without regard for the fact that the amount 
of the appropriation is small. 

As noted above, the expenditures for the 
training of workers for national-defense 
industries has been at various levels, prin 
cipally the high-school or vocational-school 
level and the university level. It is also 
important to keep in mind that the train- 
ine, for the most part, has been directed at 
three different groups of workers. 

In the first place, there is training of a 
pre-employment character which has been 
leveled at those who have not had steady 
employment for an extended period, but 
who are able and desirous of work. The 
members of this group usually possess no 
particular skills which would permit em 
ployment. 


¢ 


2 Taken from the ‘‘Information Pamphlet’’ of 


the Society for the Pron otion of engine ering i? lu 


cation, p. 2, by R. A. Seaton, director of Engineer 
ing, Science and Management Defense Training, 
U.S. Office of Edueation. These amounts, 1 bt 
will be increased by supplementary appropriations 


during the 


year. 
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‘refresher 


for 


secondly, there have been the 


courses’’ which have been intended 
those who at one time possessed certain 
skills but, because of forced unemployment, 
have lost much, if not all, of their skill and 
who need refresher training. This group, 
of course, usually needs much less training 
than the first group. 

Thirdly, there is the training directed 
at those already working, a group that we 


The 


aim of the training for this group is better 


will refer to as ‘‘in-service workers.’’ 
to equip those employed to discharge their 


duties effectively or to prepare them for 


supervisory positions or for positions Eo 
quiring greater manual dexterity. 

The justification for the expenditure of 
these 


the taxpayers’ money for each of 


grroups will be considered separately. 


Pri 


EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 


The best case for the use of government 
subsidy for the training of defense workers 
can be made for those included in the pre- 
employment group. 
eroup has been made up of those on WPA 
rolls and others selected by publie employ- 
ment agencies. For several years we have 


questioned whether many of our unem- 
ploved could be placed in industry until 
they were given at least some basic train- 
ing. One does not include, of course, those 
unemployed who by reason of attitude and 
physical infirmities might not be considered 
‘femployable.’? The expense of the train- 
ing given to the emplovable members of 
this group of unemploved may be consid- 
ered as money well spent if this is the only 
way of making them self-supporting. 

The necessity for some training for the 
group about which we are now speaking 
that 


either justifying or criticizing the federal- 


was probably inevitable, so before 
subsidy training program the alternatives 
must be considered. It would seem that the 
principal alternative would have been for 


industry itself to undertake the responsibil- 
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ity to train the additional personnel which 
it needed. Even before we had more than 
a year’s experience with our present pro- 
vram (as we now have), the writer believes, 
we might have anticipated some of the 
advantages of this alternative method of 
training, but drawing upon our experience 
thus far, these advantages seem clear. To 
this extent, of course, what may be said 
here is in ‘‘hindsight’’ and not ‘‘foresight’’ 
so far as the completed program is c¢on- 
eerned, but certainly not so far as future 
programs are concerned. 

The following are among the advantages 
claimed for a continuation of our usual pol- 
icy of asking industry to train its own per- 
sonnel; exception, of course, is made for 
those regular channels, principally the vo- 
cational and trade schools, which have 
always under city, state and federal sub- 
sidy provided skilled workers for industry. 
The discussion here relates solely to the 
additional personnel that was needed imme- 
diately and the training for which time 
would not permit the regular school chan- 
nels to be used. 

In the first place, it is extremely difficult 
even with the closest cooperation of indus- 
try to know the exact types of training that 
should be given. A great deal of time has 
been spent in surveying the needs and then 
attempting to fit the training to these needs. 
This, of course, has brought about better 
results than if no attempt had been made, 
but it falls far short of perfection. No 
specific summary information is available 
of those who pursued government-spon- 
sored defense training and later became 
employed, but it is evident to those who 
have been close to the programs that large 
numbers do not secure positions which re- 
quire the skills that their training strove 
to develop. There is a point of view, of 
course, that training of any type is of some 
value in making it easier for the individual 
to acquire another skill. We could not 
justify defense training on this basis, how- 
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ver, because it would be too indirect for 
he urgent need of additional trained work- 
‘s. If industry were to do its own train- 
ng, there certainly would be very little, if 
iny, training which the trainees would not 
iter be asked to use. 

Secondly, there is the question of the 
ost of training under our present program 
is compared with the cost if the training 
were to be undertaken by private industry. 
[f the first point of the inability of those 
directing the program accurately to diag- 
nose the needs of industry is well taken, 
but 
There 


this in itself would increase the cost 
there are at least two other factors. 
is much greater likelihood that government- 
sponsored training will be given to those 
who may never be accepted by industry 
because of general unfitness. Industry has 
its own qualifications for its personnel and 
if these might have been applied and then 
the prospective workers sent to the training 
programs, great saving would have re- 
sulted. 
been 


Since the industry would not have 
paying for the training, however, 
there might have been a tendeney for them 
to be lax in applying their qualifications, 
but if they were to train their own people 
they would certainly apply their rigorous 
requirements before the training started. 

The third advantage of industry’s doing 
its own training would be the release of 
much of the machinery and equipment 
which has gone into these training pro- 
gerams for use in industry or at least for 
partial use in industry. There is consider- 
able evidence that the equipment already in 
use in many plants is not being used to an 
extent which would prohibit its use for 
trainees for at least short periods during 
the twenty-four-hour day. Very large out- 
lays have been made in the government 
program for equipment which is being used 
for training All this 
equipment is badly needed by industry and 
if it had been installed in a plant rather 
than in a school, it certainly could have 


solely purposes. 
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contributed somewhat to actual produe- 


tion. National surveys have shown that a 
relatively small percentage of plants is be- 
ing used twenty-four hours and a high per- 
centage is working only one shift. 

The problem of instruction would be lit- 
tle different 
the plants than if it 


if the training were done in 
the 
schools because the personnel of industry 


were done in 
has been drawn upon to a very great extent 


to give the instruction. In so far as this 
has been true, it might have saved time and 
energy if the training had been done in the 
the 


It is probable that the quality of 


plants where instructors were em- 
ployed. 
instruction would be higher if the instrue- 
tors in each case knew that the men they 
were training would later be in their own 
employ. 

A further advantage of training by the 
industry is that the trainee would probably 
evidence more interest if he felt sure that 
his training performance was to give to his 
future employer the first impression of his 
ability. Furthermore, certain work habits 
which developed during forced unemploy- 
ment and on relief projects have had to be 
broken before the workers were acceptable 
to industry, and the easiest way to do this 
was to place the trainees immediately under 
industry’s influence and guidance. 
falls 


entirely in the vocational or trade-school 


Pre-employment training almost 


level for the very nature of the college- 
sponsored work makes it of a more ad- 
vaneed character, and trainees under the 
university program come principally from 
those already employed. The discussion of 


pre-employment training, therefore, has 
assumed training on the vocational or trade- 


school level. 


REFRESHER ‘TRAINING 


The difference in the training necessary 
for the refresher and the pre-employment 
The 


question of giving the proper training is 


eroup is obviously only one of degree. 
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probably not involved for this group, since 


the training given would be determined by 
that the trainee previously pos- 
sessed. It is the experience of industry that 


skilled workers very quickly regain their 


dexterity, so that the training of this group 
would not present a very serious problem, 
some reason to 


and certainly if there is 


believe that industry should have given the 


pre-employment training, there is more 
reason why it should have given the re- 
fresher training. There are even cases 


where industries were more willing to ae- 
cept workers who had practiced their skills 
over an extended period, but not during 
recent vears, than to accept those who had 
never possessed skills but who were being 
viven pre-employment defense training. 
Here again the training would be princi- 


pally on the voeational or trade-school level. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
During the first vear of the operation of 
the government-sponsored defense-training 


program the principal emphasis seemed to 


The 


emphasis now, however, is shifting to in- 


be upon pre-employment. training. 


service training. In-service training’ in- 
cludes instruction at all levels and it is in 
the training of this group that universities, 


principally those having engineering 
schools, have been asked to participate in 
the program. The case for asking industry 
to provide all of its own pre-employment 
training is perhaps not an easy one to an- 
both 


it has been maintained here that 


there may be advantages 


Swer, as 
wavs, but 
the bulk of the advantages les with the pro- 
erams beine carried out by industry itself. 
Kor the in-service worker there seems to be 
little 


assume the responsibility for ‘‘up-grading”’ 


reason why the government should 
personnel. Clearly, this would seem to be 
the responsibility of the employer or the 
individual worker. The writer believes the 
responsibility more properly resides in the 


latter. 
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In the case of pre-employment training, 
the point may be made in refutation t 
what has been said here that industry just 
will not provide the training and that th 
person who has been unemployed over an 
extended period can not afford to purchase 
it. More will be said about this point later, 
but, so far as the in-service worker is con 
cerned, he certainly is in a position to profit 
greatly by any additional training that his 
emplover may desire to give him and also 
to bear the cost of the training he may take 
the 


ondary school or a college. 


through local schools; either a_ sec- 


In short, have 
we reached the point where it is the gov- 


ernment’s responsibility to provide ad 


training for those already em- 


After the individual has secured 


vanced 
ploved ? 
employment, is he still to be a ward of the 
vovernment so far as his future training 
is concerned? The total cost of university- 
sponsored defense-training courses is as 
ereat or greater than the eost of regular 
university courses given on a tuition basis, 
and defense workers wages would certainly 
permit their paying for the courses they 
might eleet to take. 

There is a very important reason why the 
in-service worker should be made responsi- 
ble for his own advaneed training. (This is 
in addition to the fact that his training is 
costly and that this cost must be borne by 
the taxpayer.) This country has taken great 
pride in the initiative and industry shown 
by its workers. One of the quickest ways 
to dull these desirable traits is to create the 
impression in the worker’s mind that ‘‘the 
business 


government will provide.’’ Our 


annals are full of illustrations of tremen- 
dous sacrifices which have been made by 
enterprising workers and which have later 
resulted in their attaining positions of the 
highest executive order. All this, in turn, 
has added greatly to the productiveness of 
American industry. Even in the college- 
sponsored courses which have been con- 
ducted thus far, it is probably a fair esti- 
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mate to say that approximately one half of 
the students who began the trainine never 
finished it. In some cases this may have 
been due to ineptitude, but in others it was 
due to a lack of interest. If a worker is 
really interested, there are relatively few 
cases Where 1t would be impossible for him 
to secure additional training without the 
availability of a  government-sponsored 
program. 
SUMMARY 


the assertion that there 


really is no alternative to federal subsidy 


In answer to 
for defense training since industry would 
not have provided such training, it should 
be pointed out that most of the large indus- 
tries have initiated their own training pro- 
erams. This is especially true in the air- 
craft industry where so many new workers 
have taken on. The training pro- 
erams adopted by the aircraft companies 


been 


vary greatly but such programs usually 
extend over a period of from three to six 
weeks and concentrate upon some specific 
task such as riveting, serew-machine opera- 
tion and the like. There is some question, 
of course, as to whether or not this is train- 
ing for any particular ‘‘skill,’? but this 
same question might be asked about most 
of the training which is taking place under 
The fact 


that these training programs have been set 


the federally sponsored program. 
up alongside government-sponsored  pro- 
erams gives some indication of what indus- 
try itself thinks the best training procedure 
to be. 

Some of the larger industries have had 
their own training programs for many 
years. An example of this is the work of 
the General Motors Institute and affiliated 
activities of the General Motors Corpora- 
For the most part, such industries 
not turned to the federal-training 
programs for their additional personnel. 
The growth of well-developed personnel 
and training departments in most busi- 


tion. 
have 
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nesses gives some indication that industry 
feels that it must contribute greatly to its 
own training problem. 

It is probably fair to say that the lack 
of government-sponsored programs would 
affect the small businesses most. Training 
by industry can be done least expensively 
The 


that need only a few additional employees 


in sizable groups. small industries 
might have found the expense prohibitive 
in setting up their own training programs. 
In such businesses, however, the short ap- 
prenticeship or some analogous method is 
always open. Indeed, there are still many 
businesses that believe the apprenticeship 
method to be the most efficient training 
procedure. 

The writer finds no great the 


training 


fault in 


refresher and pre-employment 


programs that have been subsidized by the 
government up to the present time, al- 
though he believes the question may be 
legitimately raised as to whether industry 
could not have done this as effectively and 
cost. The emphasis, how- 


at a less total 


is now turnine toward the training 


The writer 


ever, 


of in-service workers. believes 


that in-service training definitely is not the 
responsibility of the federal or any other 


government, except in those communities 


where training is needed and where no 


facilities of any type are available. 
During the first vear’s operation of these 


training programs, school facilities were 


taxed to the utmost and in most cases there 
was a large waiting list of those who de- 
sired to take the training. This condition 
is fast disappearing and in some centers 
those desiring the training have been many 
fewer than the programs have been set up 
the 


to accommodate. The advertising of 


training programs in many centers has 


been very extensive in an effort to secure 


more trainees. Some of these advertising 


programs are a source of envy even to 


commercial business. Have we, therefore, 
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reached the point not only of making the 
work available without charge, but of lit- 
erally besieging the people to take it? 

If a move were made to discontinue the 
federally sponsored program, the writer be- 
lieves that no unanimous objection would 
be mace. some objection, ot COUurse, would 
be fortheoming as is always the case when 
“shut off.’’ The 


point can always be made that this program 


eovernment funds are 


is costing some $100,000,000 a year and that 


industry most of all desires economy. 


Micht this not be one of the most effective 


ways of bringing about some economy of 


government expenses? The usual vested- 
interest attitude is. that every one seeks 
~« 
ee se ee 
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economy of expenditures affecting others 
but not an expansion of expenditures affect 
ing himself; certainly such an argument 
can not be used as a reason to continue the 
program. 

There is always the contention that thes: 
are strictly emergency expenditures and 
will be discontinued after the ‘‘duration.’’ 
The difficulty with this is that, according 
to our most recent experiences, it is ver) 
easy to obtain Congressional consent for 
new expenditures but very difficult to dis 
continue these expenditures in subsequent 
budgets. The expenditures for AAA, NYA 
and CCC are excellent examples of this. 
The ‘‘emergency’’ seems never to end. 





A FAR-FLUNG MOVEMENT FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE NEGRO 
On February 8, 1942, will be held the fifteenth 
annual celebration of Negro History Week, in- 
1926 by the 
Life and 
sored by representative citizens of both races. 
The 


L915 by C 


augurated in Association for the 


Study of Negro History and spon- 


o@lation was founded in Chicago in 


Woodson, stil] its executive, 


ra) 


arter G, 


with four specific purposes: to promote 


historieal research; (2) to publish books on 
Negro life and history; (3) to promote the 
study of the Negro through elubs and schools, 
and (4+) to bring about harmony between the 


races by interpreting the one to the other.” 

In the 25 years of its existence the association 
has to its credit such definite achievements as 
the publication of The Journal of Negro His- 
tory, a scientifie quarterly review; the collection 
Negro, 


available to the publie through the Library of 


of valuable manuscripts on the now 
Congress; the organization of studies designed 
to promote understanding of the Negro and a 
tolerant attitude toward him in loeal communi- 
ties, and the training of thirteen young men and 
research in social seience and for 
Thanks 


the association was able to 


women “Tor 
instruction in colleges and universities.” 
to a grant in 1922, 
svstematize its investigations, which had been 


on a voluntary basis, by the establishment of a 
department of research. As a result “twenty- 
seven monographs embracing almost every as- 
pect of Negro life and history” have been pub 
lished. 
lished to facilitate the spread of information 


In 1927 an extension division was estab 


through public lectures and through correspon 
The 


work of the association has met with sueh gen- 


dence courses on Negro life and history. 


erous appreciation that “Negro History Week 
has become ‘Negro History Year’ in that schools 
are now taking up the study of the Negro as a 
required course” and “learning to think of eivili- 
zation as the heritage of the centuries to which 
The 


association, in recognizing the Negro as “a fae- 


all races have made some contribution.” 


tor in early human progress and a maker of 
modern civilization,” notes the following facts: 


He has supplied the demand for labor of a large 
area of our own country, he has been a conservative 
force in its recent economie development, he has 
given the nation a poetic stimulus, he has developed 
the most popular musie of the modern era and he 
has preserved in its purity the brotherhood taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth. In his native country, more- 
over, the Negro produced in ancient times a civili- 
zation contemporaneous with that of the nations of 
the early Mediterranean, he influenced the cultures 
then east in the crucible of time and he taught the 
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iern world trial by jury, musie by stringed in- 
ruments, the domestication of the sheep, goat and 
y and the use of iron by which science and initia- 

have remade the universe. 

In order to expand the work of the associa- 
na number of branches have been established 
erever at least ten persons, paying a member- 
p fee of $3, have become interested. Con 
ected with these branches are junior societies 

anized in churches, in the high schools or in 
nnection with other organizations. 

Another publication of the association is The 
History Bulletin, 
rize the study of the Negro in the publie 


\ “intended to 


,eqdro 


popu- 


” 
( hools. 


h It is illustrated, written in simplified 
nguage and contains feature stories, biograph- 
cal sketches, original productions of children, 
irrent events and the like. The subscription is 
la year. Both the Bulletin and the Journal 
re published in Washington, 1538 Ninth Street, 
NW. 
dealing with the celebration of Negro History 


All who wish free literature and posters 


Week may obtain them from C. G. Woodson at 
the same address. 

The national officers of the ASNLH are: 
Mary MeLeod Bethune, president; L. R. Mehl- 


inger, secretary-treasurer; Carter G. Woodson, 


direetor-editor. 


A VIGOROUS PROTEST AGAINST A 
“GENERAL LANGUAGE COURSE” 

A REPORT by a special committee on “What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach” was recently 
published by the American Council on Eduea- 
tion. Rejecting the claims of advocates of for- 
eign-language courses to significant edueational 
that, for these 


courses on the senior-high-school level, “a gen- 


values, the report proposes 
eral language course on the same level” be sub- 
stituted. 

The Humanist Society of the State University 
of Iowa has taken sharp issue with the proposal 
on several grounds. In the first place, the so- 
ciety declares that a general course involving 
four or five different languages can not present 
“the specific values of a particular language”; 
in the second place, teachers having the “neces- 
sary background” and training to give such a 
course are not readily available and in the third 
place, unless “taught by language specialists,” 
simplifieation of the course to the junior-high- 
school level would be necessary, an adjustment 
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that would deprive senior-high-school students 
of “experience in a foreign language until they 
entered college.” 

The society recalls that, in the Pennsylvania 
Ten-Year Study, conducted under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching, the fact was established that, 
of the subjects taught in the high school, the 
study of foreign languages “stood second from 
the top” in the tendency “to associate with it 
an accumulation of facts and interests” of per 
munent value to the student. 

Furthermore, the society looks with disfavor 
upon the personnel of the special committee ; 


it was “composed solely of administrators and 
professors of education,” not a single language 
specialist among them. In view of this limita- 


tion, the Humanist Society “ean not consider 
valid the conelusions of this special committee” 
and is convinced “that the general acceptance of 


decided weak 


ening in the edueational strueture of the secon 


this proposal would oceasion a 


dary-school curriculum.” 

The protest of the society is in the form of 
a resolution and is signed by John C. MeGal 
White, 


classical languages; Herbert O. Lyte, German; 


liard, English, chairman; Dorrance 8. 


Eugene Joliat, Romance languages, and Norman 


Foerster, director, School of Letters. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION CONVENTION 

WHEN Amerié¢an Voeational Association mem- 

bers visit 10-13, for 


annual convention, they will have the oppor 


Joston, December their 


tunity of seeing trade schools on a 24-hour 
schedule in the heart of industrial New England. 

More than 3,000 publie-school and voeational 
administrators teachers are expected to 


Members of the Massa- 
chusetts Voeational Association will be hosts to 


and 
attend the convention. 


the national group, of whieh L. R. Humpherys, 
professor of agricultural edueation, Utah State 
Agricultural College (Logan), is president, and 
Lindley H. Dennis, of Washington (D. C 
Philip J. 


MVA, is the eonvention ehairman. 


o}, CX 
ecutive secretary. Spang, president, 
Defense-training procedures will be presented 


before each of the several voeational groups, 


including divisional meetings having various 
agricultural, business and industrial topies for 


discussion, 











Directors ol Vo 


meeting In 


The National A 


entional Edueation will also hold 


lon Of 


oelat 


Dec bye r 3-9, with ocational training 


* defense as the theme of its diseussions. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE STUDY FLOUR- 
ISHES AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Because of the international situation and the 
! ent enll for « een e) ( n n 1 
ky (  ¢ ! l¢ it! er than ¢ rownh L ais 
tin n C-CONSCLO ear 1 nder way 
4 nell Unive Without underesti t 
ng the cultural aspects of foreign languages, 
tudents | ( © been awakened to their ilue 
pu ( ean Lo pl etieal end This Is 
eminent rue of Spanish, enrolment in 1941 
ben | t double hat of 19-40 
The university, In other words, has beeome 
Latin-American nded ina large way.” The 
( ‘ tit ed by the presence ol more 
than 100 students from Latin-American coun 
by “new courses In history featuring these 
( ( nd, last but not least, by the doors 
Oprypovan ll I Open To erlous students ot 


On the other hand, enrolment in French and 


Ge ! read knowledge of which is the 
e-honored requirement Tor the doetorate, has 
declined—this in spite of antagonism to the 

present Cre nh re ( In faet, students of 

(it n have increased by 42 over the enrolment 

( 1O40 
\ course n Portueuese, which has not been 

t ht at the university for several decades, has 


now 20 students enrolled; Russian language and 


for the second year, has 17; 


olfered 


Seandinavian courses, 20, and Italian only 17 


as the total enrolment in several courses. 


Latin, fi rtunately, maintains 1s place with 


about 250 enrolled, only “a slight decrease from 


last vear’s peak of enrolment.” Even Greek has 


) 


not lost its “virility” at Cornell, having 42 stu- 


dents on its rolls. 
Ernest J. Simmons, former professor of Rus 
sian literature at Harvard University, now heads 


His 


articles 


the Russian department at Cornell. re- 


searches in Russia and his books and 


dealing with the literature and culture of that 
country make him an important addition to the 
Thomas G. the 


is now eurator of the Dante 


staff. Bergen, of 


university 


Italian department, 
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Collection, the fourth appointee to that post 
Gerd Gillhoff, who for the past two and a halt 
years has been in the American Consulate, Stutt 
gart, Germany, and whose book, “Royal Dutch 
Theater at The Hague,” was published in Hol 


land in 1938, is on the staff of the German de 


partment this year. 


AMERICAN CULTURAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC INFLUENCES ARE 
SPREADING IN BRAZIL 
AMERICAN influence in Brazil is growing daily, 


according to Manoel S. Cardozo, lecturer in 
Portuguese and Brazilian history, the Catholic 
University of America, who has Just returned 
from the southern republic where he spent four 
months in work on Brazilian colonial history 
and in establishing contacts for the university's 
Lima Library, of which he is in charge. Dr. 
Cardozo, in a recent press release from the uni 


versity, makes the following statements: 


A few years ago Brazilian bookstores were filled 
with volumes in the French language, whereas to 
day these publications are being displaced by books 
published in the United States. 


The younger gen 


g 
eration is learning English, and many young people 
already have a good command of our language. 
The exchange of students, which is being actively 
encouraged, will also result in a healthy increase of 
The Institute 


Unidos of Rio de Janiero is aetively engaged in this 


American influenee. Brasil-Estados 


work. Brazilians now look with great satisfaction 
upon the expansion of the study of Portuguese in 
the United States and feel that this is a step in the 


right direction. 


Dr. Cardozo said the industrial development 
of Brazil is proceeding at a quickened pace, add- 
ing that the construetion of steel mills in the 
state of Rio, partly with American capital, will 
solve one of Brazil’s most pressing economic 


He added: 


problems. 


Brazil is now going through an intensive period 


of nationalism. No foreign-language newspapers 
are permitted to be printed. Foreign schools have 
also been closed, or at least forced to modify their 
curricula in such a way that the Brazilian require- 
ments are met. The only apparent exception to this 
policy seems to be the schools which Americans 
for their 
administrators 
the fullest 


Nearly all the American chil- 


children. 
that 
cooperation of 


working in Brazil maintain 


American school assured me 


they were receiving 
Brazilian authorities. 


dren speak Portuguese as well as English. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Tue REVEREND ARTHUR J. JACKSON has been 
ypointed president ot Wesley Collegiate In 
tute, Dover, Del. The institute, which was 
osed in 1932, will reopen as a junior college 
September, 1942. 
ERNEST E. OeRTEL, district superintendent of 
hools, Hemet (Calif.), has been elected = di- 
rector, Placer Junior College, Auburn, Calif. 


{nick MANETTE MarBLE has been appointed 
rector, department of music, Milwaukee- 
Downer College. 
J. A. Linpsay has been appointed director 
the inservice program for teachers, Missis 
ppi State College. 
Hlomer Howarp has been appointed professor 


edueation, State Teachers College, Radford, 


Ilo.GeR W. ANDERSEN, former professor of 
education and psychology, Arkansas State Col 
ege, Is noW protessor of education, Texas Col 


lege of Arts and Industries, Kingsville. 


Mary Ipenue Cox has been appointed pro 
fessor of Spanish, Nebraska Central College, 
Central City. In addition to her work in Span 
ish, Miss Cox will assist in the departments ot 
edueation and psychology. 

ENip 8. SmivtH has been appointed professor 
of English, Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 

Tuk following promotions in rank have been 
announced by Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia) : James E. Davis, from an asso- 
ciate professorship in mathematics to a pro- 
fessorship; from assistant professorships to as- 
sociate professorships, Frank A. Fletcher and 
D. C. Lichtenwalner, chemical engineering, and 
Albert H. Repscha and William J. Stevens, 
mechanical engineering; from instructorships to 
assistant professorships, Christine Breihof and 


Alan S. Tomlinson, business administration. 


EUGENE P. Link has been appointed associate 
professor of soelology, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

LELAND W. Moon is now associate professor 
of edueation, South Georgia Teachers College, 


Collegeboro. 


MARIAN JUANITA GARDINER has been ap 
pointed assistant professor ol home econo les, 
Le Moyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 

PAULINE JOHNSON has accepted an assistant 


professorship of art, University of Washington 


LAUREN A. VAN Dyke, former director of 
high-school supervision, state department of 
education, Missouri, has been appointed assis 
tant professor of education and director of the 
University High School, the State University 
of Towa. 

Eric A. Hirst has been appointed eritie 
teacher in rural edueation, Southern Illinois 


Normal University , Carbondale. 


KMILIO Roprigvuez has been appointed d 
rector of La Progresiva (Cardenas, Cuba), a 
school that was founded forty years ago by 
Robert L. Wharton, who has retired. The en 
rolment of the sehool, which includes both ele 
mentary and secondary grades, is approximately 
700, including 180 boarding students, represent 
ing all six provinees of Cuba. 

WinuiAM L. HuGies, professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
SIty, has been appointed chairman-secretary of 
an advisory board by John Lb. Kelly, assistant 
director of civilian defense. The tunction of 
the board will be to set up objectives, establish 
policies and determine a program for physical 


education in the interest of national defense. 


Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
given leave of absence to assist William F. 
Russell, dean of the college, who is in Washing 
ton (D. C.) administering the National Citizen 
ship Program, a deseription of which was pub 
lished in SCHOOL AND Society, August 23. Dr. 


Cyr is associate director of the organization. 


Mary Borrse, of the department of physical 
edueation, Western Michigan College (Kala 
mazoo) is serving as a member of the Research 
and Professional Studies Committee of the 
Midwest Association of College Teachers of 
Physical Edueation for Women. Miss Bottje 


is the representative for the state of Michigan. 


Harry V. Ginson, former national direetor 
of resident centers, NYA, has sueceeded Ber 
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l | Packard as state Commissioner of edu- 
( on Maine. 

GLENN M. KeNpbALL, who has been acting 
direct of education in the State Department 
( Correction, New York, has recently been 

nted director of edueation. 

IIeLeEN M. WaALkKer, professor of education, 
Peacher College, Columbia University, was 
elects president of Pi Lambda Theta at the 
recent biennial council of the association. “The 
rote lO? al Problems ot Wome n° IS the topie 


or research, for which three awards 


of $250 each are made biennially. 


preside nt, Brownsville ( Tex.) 


( olleve has re rorned. 


ANDREWS, widely-known ex- 


for the past thirty-five years has 


devoted his services to the American Museum otf 
Natural History and has served as its director 

nee 1935, has resigned. In a letter to F. 
Trubee Davison, president of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Andrews said: “The problems 


contronting the institution, particularly those 


dealing with its future financial requirements, 


are not those for which I am_ particularly 
fitted, either by inclination, temperament or 
training. I feel, therefore, that I am aeting in 
the best interests of the institution when I ask 


the Board to accept my resignation.” 


Recent Deaths 
Davip DALE 
Teachers College 
November I, 
bullet 


McMasrers, president, State 
(Slippery Rock, Pa.), died, 
from an apparently self-inflicted 
received re- 
Dr. MeMas- 
ters, who was appointed president of the eol- 
lege, 1940, to sueceed Charles 8S. Mil- 
ler, resigned, was fifty-five years old at the time 


of his death. 


wound, aeeording to word 


cently by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


August, 


Paut StrinwetL McKipspen, dean, School of 
California, 


had 


and 


Southern 
MekKibben 
(1913-27) 
Medicine, University of 
1927, he the 


University of Michigan, 


Medicine, University of 


November 11. Dr. 


medicine 


been 


died, 
professor of dean 
(1919-27), School of 
Western 


S\ hool ot 


Ontario. In went to 
Medicine, 
and served as associate professor and professor 
until 1929, when he joined the staff of the Uni- 


versity of Southern California as professor of 
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medicine. In 1931, he beeame dean of. thy 
School ot Medicine. 


three years old at the time of his death. 


Dr. MeKibben was fifty 


FREDRIK STANG, former president of th 
Oslo (Norway), and president 
Committee of the 
15, at age ot 
Dr. Stang the 


university as professor of law (1897) and be 


University of 
of the Nobel 
Storthing, died, 


seventy-ftour years. 


Norwegiar 
the 


went to 


November 


came president in 1921, a post that he held until 
1927. In 1925, he visited the United States to 
attend the 
Dr. Stang had also founded 


the celebration of first Norwegian 
colony in America. 
the Institute of Comparative Research in Hu 
man Culture at Oslo and was still its head at 


the time of his death. 

Iluserr VINTON CARPENTER, dean, School of 
Mechanical Engineering and Arts, State Col 
lege of Washington (Pullman), died, Novem 
Lo, Dr; 


(1901) as associate professor of mechanical and 


ber Carpenter went to the college 


electrical engineering, becoming professor 
(1905), dean (1917) and director of the engi 


He 


sixty-six years old at the time of his death. 


neering experimental station, 1919. was 


animal 


Max 


nutrition, the Pennsylvania State College, died, 


KRISS, associate professor of 


November 16, at the age of forty-seven years. 
Dr. Kriss, who was an authority on animal nu- 
trition, came to the United States from Russia 
in 1910. 
College (1918) as an assistant in the depart- 


Ile went to the Pennsylvania State 


ment of animal nutrition and beeame associate 
professor in 1929. He was well known as the 


author or co-author of many works in his field. 


Coming Events 

THE Psychological Corporation will hold a 
luncheon meeting and panel program, November 
28, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, to 
honor its founder, J. MeKeen Cattell, and to 
mark the twentieth anniversary of its founding. 
At the luncheon, Dr. Cattell will be introduced 
by Paul S. Achilles, managing director of the 
Panel discussions, following the 
“To What 


Extent Can Public Opinion and Consumer Sur- 


corporation. 


luncheon, will center on three themes: 


veys Help to Chart the Future?” George H. 
Gallup, presiding; “Industrial Psychology To- 
day and To-morrow—How Can Psychology Best 
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ntribute to Our National Economy?” W: 
\. Bingham, chief psychologist, personnel pro 

ires section, Adjutant General’s Office, U.S. 
\., presiding; “Psychology and the Individual,” 
Miles, 
hool of Medicine, Yale University, presiding. 


Walter R. protessor of psychology, 


Tue School Broadeast Conferenee will hold 
fifth annual meeting at the Hotel Congress, 


, December 3-5. 


ago During the sessions 
rds and citations will be given for ‘“out- 
nding examples of the use of radio pro- 


Other Items of Interest 
ITarry S. GANDERS, dean, School of Eduea- 
n, Syracuse University, gave the Edueation- 
Week address before the faculty and student 
wody of Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
November 13. His topie was “The Challenge to 
Hdueation in the Present World Situation.” 


Leo R. KENNEDY, dean, School of Education 
nd Social Seiences, Saint Louis University, an- 
sunces that the university is sponsoring a series 
eleven weekly lectures on various aspects of 
civilian defense. The lectures are free and open 
» the public. 


THe need for recreation in the total defense 


effort was especially emphasized by speakers 
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and discussion leaders at the Baltimore congress, 
held under the auspices ol the National Recre 
Association, 29-October 3. 
1,700 


ation 
More 


Hawaii and Canada attended the 


September 


than delegates from 12 states, 
seven reneral 
the largest 


sessions and 42 section meetings of 


congress in the history of the movement 


Tue Oregon state board of higher education 
at its meeting, October 28, approved the restora 
tion of courses offering graduate and under 
graduate degrees in six science divisions at the 


The 


offered, beginning with the academic 


degrees will be 
year 1942 


13, in mathematies, chemistry, physies, botany, 


University of Oregon. 


reology and zoology. In 1932, the board trans 
ferred all major work in science to the Oregon 
State College (Corvallis) 


gram of unification and the prevention of dupli 


as a part of the pro 


eation in the system of higher edueation. Ser 
vice courses in all of the branches of science for 
lower-division work were retained at the uni 


versity, but without a major school. 


THREE hundred forty-one Selective Service 
registrants, who were unable to meet the Army’s 
requirement of a fourth-grade education or 
equivalent, are now attending WPA adult edu 
eation classes in Florida. Attendance is volun 


tary. 


Corregbondence ... 





WHAT TO TELL OUR CHILDREN 
ABOUT GOD 


In a recent issue of SCHOOL Society 
(August 16) the Reverend Dayton T. Yoder 
asked the question, “What Shall We Tell Our 
Children About God?” 


the part of the parent, for “a glib answer here, 


AND 


He urges great care on 


given either to spar for time or to dismiss the 
For 


his [a child’s] concept of God, bound as it is 


questioner, may do a child lasting harm. 


with emotional feelings of awe and reverenee, 
is not changed as readily as his other ideas nor 
Is it 
possible that Dr. Yoder has given us a “glib 


with as little effect upon his personality.” 
answer” to his own question? Is it possible 
that such an answer would do the child lasting 
harm? Where did the child get his “awe and 
reverence” before he asked his parents, “Who 


is God?” 


from reason and revelation. 


The concept of God comes ultimately 
Mr. Yoder attacks 
both reason and revelation when he attacks the 
“religious culture built about the concept of God 
as a Heavenly Father.” 

The principal reason, as far as I can see, for 
Mr. Yoder’s apparent throwing the Gospel into 
diseard is the problem of evil. “This sphere of 
earth upon which man finds himself is not, on 
the whole, an entirely hospitable habitation. 
On it mankind ean, with diligent effort, main 
the Yet 


with peril. Earthquakes, floods, droughts and 


tain race. our existence is fraught 


plagues hazard us. These perils do not indicate 


His 


power through our universe, nor do disease 


a thoughtful benevolent Being exercising 


rerms, which bring each of us to his final end 


Rejecting the principle of causality when he 








168 
re ‘ recognize the Last Cause of creation, 
Mr. Yoder resorts to the prineiple of causality 
en he d call the Creator evil. The prob 
lt I ¢ s old the world It is as diffi 
‘ bution the vel difficulties and in 
clemenes hich give it rise. But it 1s not in 
lube | n, however, goes beyond the 
e If there is no future life, there is no 
on e problem of evi Mr. Yoder does 
! kn ‘ e the future lif Ile. Vv claim 
t e ack CULE future life, but he rejects 
t r ( t is known in the Gospels 
e, ble 1 « Father, take Passe ion ot 
K1l prep ed ! mu ire the founda 
n ‘ rid” (M hie XX\ 4 
Wit ire life there is no lution to 
e op ble ( ( | But it the soul is 1 
rtal, destined for heaven or hell according to 
erits, there is a solution to the problem of 
‘ 1’) cal ¢ I ifferines, as in the Pas 
! ( be eans of moral virtue. 
‘ : nh, vy never be a “means” to any 
ever, but may be permitte d, in facet 
ye rT in rec Kreedom, 
n freedom, without the possibility of sin 1s 
¢ thinkable Wi run to receive the 
‘ We e free to win or lose it. Does the 
rite nq estion to diseard the treedom 
‘ he wall He et to have disearded the 
‘ ence « pe nal God 
Mi Youd ! er may be ealled a “glib 
answer.” One can searcely get away from that 


term. And yet his answer is a serious answer. 


age-old demands of reason 
But 


us then have more 


It he wishes to deny 


and revelation, he is free to do so. does 


he wish to deny these? Let 


than a four-page artiele. Let it first be proved 
against Plato, Aristotle, Augustine and Thomas 
Let it 


first be proved against Plato, Aristotle, Augus- 


and the Gospels) that God is not rood. 
tine and Thomas (and the Gospels) that God is 
not truthful. 
thorities, let 


If he wishes to oppose such au- 
him do so. If 
let him teach the ehild as he will. 

Mr. Yoder 
himself about 


CUUStE he 


his denial is valid, 


really does not have to concern 


the question “Who is God?” be- 


does not admit the existence of God. 


Why keep the name? A “man-made word sym- 


Not 
is Mr. Yoder unable to ask the question 


bol” is not God, but only an empty word. 
only 


“Who is God?” (involving a Person), but he is 
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unable to ask the question, ““What is God?” 
Kor he acknowledges no Supreme Being, whic! 
affirm 
This kind of God, 


So when the child 


is the only kind of God man has ever 
or denied or talked about. 
Mr. Yoder does not admit. 
asks, “*Who is God?” he should honestly answer, 
“There is no God.” 

But 
where is there a more valid experience than in 
the thought 
names of the Greek and Christian thinkers? It 


IIe appeals to the experience of the race. 


continuity of suggested by the 


is true that there are other schools of thought, 


hut no school of thought except the Aristotelean 





Thomistie is so universally believed and prac 
ticed by all people, even by the very opposing 
esoteric sages who teach and write what they 
Men 
likely to reply, when caught off guard, as Dr. 
did 


who asked concerning belief in free will: “Sir, 


do not always believe and practice. are 


Johnson with some irritation to Boswell, 


our will is free, and there’s an end 
Men are likely 
to fear with Hamlet “the undiscover’d country 
Men 
Men are 


we know 
ont.” Men believe in free will. 
from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 
believe in a future life, and fear it. 
likely to acknowledge the Supreme Being, “for 
since the creation ot the world his invisible at 
tributes are clearly seen—his everlasting power 
also and divinity—being understood through the 
things that are made. And so they are without 
exeuse, seeing that, although they knew God, 
they did not glorify him as God or give thanks, 
but beeame vain in their reasonings, and their 
senseless minds have been darkened. For while 
professing to be wise, they have become fools, 
and they have changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God for an image made like to corrup 
tible man.” (St. Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
I: 20-23.) Long before St. Paul lived, the 
writer of the Book of Wisdom recorded the ex 
perience of the race, “ ... by the greatness of 
the beauty, and of the creature, the creator of 
them may be seen, so as to be known thereby” 
(Wisdom XIIT: 5). 

The “experience of the race” is Mr. Yoder’s 
own premise, and the experience of the race 
gives testimony to the child’s early realization, 
“God And, the child asks 


“Why,” his mother answers: “To know Him, to 


made me.” when 
love Him and to serve Him in this life, and to 


Any 


be happy with Him forever in heaven.” 
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her answer is harmful to the child, harmful 
iuse untrue. If the child, grown to man- 
d, will not refrain from assaulting the house 
d, as Mr. Yoder says, because he fears and 
es God, he will not refrain from assaulting 
e housemaid because he is offending the “sym- 
| of mankind’s ideals.” In times of trial, men 
| not listen to an enumeration of such distant 
nd abstract concepts as “love, unselfishness, 
sdom, justice, beauty and courage,” but they 
ed the ten commandments. 


Before Mr. Yoder begins to give us and our 





children a novel answer to “Who is God?” he 
uuld validly refute the Christian answer. He 
hould teach, as Christ did on the Mount, a new 
ctrine, and convince all his hearers. He 
uuld, and we speak without irreverence, heal 
he sick, and cast out devils, refute iearned 
dversaries and establish himself as the reeog- 
nized head of a world-wide and lasting organi 
zation for the propagation of truth, and he 
should dispense, too, the strength for his ad 
rents to live up to that truth. Then the trust 
ng parent may reply to the child, having faith 
Mr. Yoder, that there is an explanation for 
e “biological source of the kitten,” but there 
first 


Then the suckling may hear of the 


no explanation for the source of the 
protoplasm. 
physical relationship of his father and mother, 
and see in the material seed the adequate ex- 
thought. No 
will the first prayer be, “Our Father who art 


planation of immaterial longer 


in heaven,” but there will be no and 


Father” 


symbol.” 


prayer, 


“Our becomes “a man-made word 

Now everything made by man is less than 
man, unless Mr. Yoder wishes to deny another 
principle that an effect can not be greater than 
Its cause. 


bol,” 


ships something less than himself. 


If God is a “man-made word sym- 
God is a creature of man, and man wor- 
Instead of 
being a temple of the Holy Spirit, man is a 
temple of hollow sound. Instead of raising 
man to God, as Christ does, Mr. Yoder lowers 
One would 
be dispassionate in a discussion like this. Mr. 
Christ’s 
words are the most moving of history, as when 
little child to 
in the midst of them, and said, “Amen I say to 


God to man. By what authority? 


Yoder is dispassionate. Christ is not. 


he called a him, and set him 


you, unless you turn and become like little chil- 
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dren, you will not enter into the kingdom of 


heaven.” If God is not a “man-made symbol, 


but on the contrary, if God made man, we are to 
him as children. 

I would close with St. Augustine’s comment on 
the problem of evil, which is really not a problem 
at all to those who deny God and the future life, 
beeause one would expect evil to exist if there 
were no God and heaven. Evil is only a problem 
to the believing, to those who in their reasonings 


arrive at the Supreme Last Cause, infinite in 


nature, and beyond comprehension, somewhat as 
the problem of evil is beyond comprehension. 
St. Augustine says, “City of God,” Book XX, 
Chapter 2: 


We know not by what judgment of God it is that 


this good man is poor, and that evil man rieh; this 
man in joy, who for his profligate character we 
think ought to have been tormented with griefs; 


that other in sorrow, whose laudable life persuades 


us that he ought to have been in joy... . It would 
be something if 


even the very anomaly, so as to 


say, were constant; if, in this life, only the wicked 


gained these transitory and earthly goods, and only 


the good suffered the like evils, this might be 
ascribed to the just, or even the gracious Judgment 
of God, that they who were not destined to gain 
the everlasting good things that make their posses 


sors happy, should have temporal goods, whether to 
beguile them in their malice, or to comfort them 
in God’s merey; while such as were not destined to 
suffer everlasting torment should be afflicted with 
temporal evils, whether in expiation of their sins 
whatsoever and howsoever small, or by way of exer 
cise to make full their virtues. But now that not 
only the good are ill-off and the evil well-off, which 
looks like injustice, but also often ill luek attends 
the evil and good luck the good, the judgments of 
Anyhow 


we learn not to make much aceount of either good 


God are so much the more unsearchable. 
or evil things that we see befalling good and bad 
people in common. Though the just judgments 
of God, so many and nearly all of them, are hidden 
from the perceptions and understandings of mortals 
hidden faith of the 


pious, that that which is hidden is just. 


this at least is not from the 
The 


seems to be that temporal and physical happi- 


real purport of Augustine’s remarks 
ness and prosperity are relatively unimportant, 
“Tf riches abound, set not your heart upon them” 


(Psalm LXI: 11). If 


riches come or 


matter much 


not, but it 


does not 
whether mnatters a 


ereat deal that one have “treasure in heaven,” 
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using prosperity with charity and adversity with 
patience, to gain heaven. 

In cutting off the future life, Mr. Yoder makes 
of the present life insoluble, except 


the mystery 


he deny a “benevolent Creator.” But to deny 


this same Provident God, destroys the sufficient 
reason for all creation, and leaves an hundred 
problems and blackness instead of a few prob- 
ler and light. 

Philosophers may analyze the “Last Cause” 


and “Sufficient Reason” and the existence of a 


Wise Creator, but 


terms ol philosophy. 


saints leave out the middle 


That is what the Gospels 
do, tell the truth clearly and simply. On them 


we rest rather than on a syllogism. 


our case, 
reason, being an 
God 


stronger than 
truth 


Faith is even 


intellectual consent to oa because 
said It. 


All who de re 
teach their children the Life of 


to remain within the Christian 
tradition, may 
Christ, so that the 
may grow from the knowledge and love of God- 
made Man. 
the life.” 

and the Word was God 


made flesh, 


first valid concepts of God 


“T am the way, and the truth, and 
“In the beginning was the Word... 
and the Word was 

and dwelt among us.” 
THe REVEREND JOHN E. Wisk, S.J. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GERMAN WAR EVACUATION OF 


CHILDREN 
A LARGE amount of literature has come from 
England on the war evacuation of children 
(Psychological Abstracts, 1940, 14, Nos. 3644, 
1814, 4819, 6272; and 1941, 15, Nos. 611, 1545, 


2855, 3192, 3612, 3623, 4444, 4446, 4468), and 
account Finland (Psychological Ab- 
1941, 15, No. 3615) has become known. 


one from 

stracts, 
From Germany, on the other hand, no reports 

on the subject have as yet been found in the lit- 

the field. 

this facet it seems worth while to 


erature ol 

In view of 
make the following two accounts from a German 
newspaper available to the American educator 
and student of child eare. 


(1) The commissioner of the Reichs-youth-leaders 
in charge of child evacuation (Kinderlandverschick- 
ngsaktion) of the German Reich reports that ten 
to twenty thousand children from the Reich are to 


be accommodated with their teachers and the lead- 
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ers of the Hitler-youth in vacant spas and resorts 
Slovakia until three months after the end of 
The 
medical care will be borne by the German Rei 
(Frankfu rter Ze ifung, 
March 28, 1941, p. 2.) 
(2) Reichs-leader Baldur von Schirach [ former}: 
chief 


tion 


war. costs for food, clothing, housing 


weekly air-mail edition 


youth leader] undertook a trip of insp: 


from Vienna to the camps of children i 
the protectorate sent there from regions endanger 
by air raids. Baldur von Schirach inspected tl! 
various lodging places, sat in on the classes, ¢o 
vinved himself of the hygienie arrangements and 
took occasion to talk to the educators and yout! 
evacuated (landverschickt: 


leaders to whom the 


youth are entrusted. (Frankfurter Zeitung, weekly 


air-mail edition, April 4, 1941, p. 2.) 


From these brief statements it may be seen 
among certain other details that: (1) German 
children have actually been evacuated; (2) the 
form chosen is that of camping rather than 
billeting; (3) classes apparently are kept intact 
and sent away with their teachers; (4) the ehil 
dren are furthermore accompanied by the Hit 
ler-youth-leaders who had been their counselors 
in extracurricular training and camping activi 
ties at home. 

Although this does not give any information 
regarding the effects of the evacuation on the 
children, as is available from England, still it 
gives an indication of the methods. 

H. L. ANSBACHER 
3ROWN UNIVERSITY 

SHOULD TEACHERS IGNORE THE 

PRESENT CRISIS? 

THAT some teachers are endeavoring to evade 
any class discussion or other instructional use 
of the present crisis seems to the writer to be 
apparent. Several incidents exemplifying this 
attitude have recently come to his attention. 
One of the author’s summer-session students of 
another college stated that she had recently been 
forbidden to teach a unit on current events 
because the principal was afraid that there 
would be violent disagreement on the part of 
the pupils with a resulting wave of emotional- 
ism. “The school,’ the principal is reported to 
have said, “has no right to allow anything to be 
discussed about which there is a difference of 
Needless to say, the author does not 
agree with this attitude. He feels, instead, that 
differences of opinion in the classroom present 


opinion.” 
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excellent opportunity to instill fair play and 
respect for the rights and beliefs of others. 
\nother incident came to light a short time 
» while the writer was visiting the schools ot 
well-known suburb of Chicago. The geogra 
of Central Europe was the subject being 
tudied. ‘The teacher began with a statement 
hich is quoted herewith as nearly verbatim as 
ssible. ‘‘Now children,” the teacher began, “] 
now that our maps of Hungary, Austria, Ger 
any, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece and 


issia are not up to date. There have been 


langes since our books and maps were pre 
that 
iw boundaries as they are at present and since 


red. Since we do not have materials 
e wouldn't all agree on some of the things that 

ve happened, let’s just forget what has taken 
place lately. We shall study geography as it 
The 
outdated 
When the 


chool is so out of touch with life that geography 


was two years ago and not as it is now.” 
did 


eography, which is not surprising. 


children not seem interested in 


is to be studied as it was two years ago and 
not the way it is now, it is high time for reform. 
No wonder children dislike school and parents 

mplain. Maps showing war changes are pub 
lished in newspapers and magazines constantly. 
These are plenty good enough for class study. 
What uf there are a few differences of opinion 
Isn’t this a 


materials 


as to the what and why of events? 


lemocracy ? Securing up-to-date 


ieans work for the teacher but is a responsibil 
that no conscientious teacher can ignore. 

Many teachers, on the other hand, are making 
constant use of present happenings in their 
classroom work. The study of Europe is started 
by diseussing the current history of that conti 
nent. Then, if there is interest and need, the 
class works back to former events which have 
had a part in bringing on present conditions. 
Geography utilizes the day-by-day maps appear 
ing constantly in periodicals. Present events 
have been greatly influenced by the geography 
of the countries concerned as witness Hitler’s 
invasion plans which take account of natural 
barriers, supplies of food, oil, weather, landing 
fields, ete. The study of geography and history 
starting with the present and going back to the 
past becomes meaningful, alive and vital. 

ALBERT J. HUGGETT 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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JAPAN AND NAZI EDUCATION 


In “Japan Takes a Leaf out of Nazi Eduea 


tion,’ ScHOOL AND Society, October 11, the 
implication is that “strict nationalism” in Japa 
nese schools is something new. Quite the eon 
trary. Japan “has ever {had} an elastie eduea 


tional system which allows the centering of the 
nation’s energy in the line most advantageous at 
any given period.”? 
There is nothing new in the present emphasis 
on the Imperial Rescript? and in observance of 
various national events; nothing new in the gen 
eral idea of mass training;* nothing new in the 
notion of “practical education in a: 
industry and commerce,’’* nor in the inculeation 
nothing 


of the spirit of national service,’ and 


new in school drilling and sports “for cultivation 
of an indomitable spirit.’" 

Indeed, there seems but little, outside of inei 
dentals, that is new in the article suggested by 
the London Journal of Education as quoted 
Japan obtained such notions from Imperial Ger 
into | 


many long before the N Ss came elne 


CHARLES RoGer Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


J. ABNER PEDDIWELL SPEAKS AGAIN 


In 1939 a rather unique little book entitled 
“The Saber-Tooth Curriculum” made its appear 
ance. It purported to be the brain child of one 
Raymond Wayne. The hero of the tale is one 
Drs di. Peddiwell. <A 


lesser characters are each assigned a part to play 


Abner retinue of other 


in the development of the story. The volume 
soon gained the attention of edueators all over 
the country largely because it dealt with them 
The 


through 


and their problems in a humorous fashion. 
forth, 


clever satire, the idea that the curriculum of our 


aim of the author was to set 


schools is greatly antiquated. As a piece of 
edueational philosophy, the book was of no great 
consequence, since it revealed nothing about th 


As a 


curriculum that was not already known 

1 Hicks, Charles R., The Journal of Race Develop 
ment, January, 1918, p. 333, 

2 Tbid.., p- Sar. 

Tbid., p. 344 

4 Tbhid., pp. 331; 333-335. 

6 Ibid., p. 33 

6 Tbid., p. 344. 


S, 











; 


both 


The first chapter is SO 


amusing satire, the very 


od and q lite mediocre. { 
that anvone who could eseape doing so 
not in hope 


The 


stand- 


would not read it through, were he 


iething better might appeal later. 
really 


point of caricaturing and clowning n 


rood from the 


econd chapter ] 
uch of our 
l theor 


and practice. Chapters three 


to seven do little more than rework the ideas 
brought out in chapter two. 
Most of the educators enjoyed “The Saber 


iriculum” hugely because it gave them 


rood laugh and the healthiest of all laughs, 
a2 laugh at themselves. After the little volume 
had been well received, its true author eame 


from hiding and he proved to be none other than 
Harold Benjamin, formerly of the universities 
of Minnesota and Colorado 


versity of M 


and now of the Uni- 


ry land. 


eained a wide recognition for his 


atire on educational practices, Dr. Benjamin 


ave telt called upon to satirize other 


aspects of our social order, particularly the 


politieal and economie aspects. To do so he 
old friend Dr. 


ealls to his aid hi Peddiwell and 


me of his supporting group of lesser char 


acters. The product appeared in SCHOOL AND 
entitled 


It is a satire on national 


article 


ry, Octobe r ee In an 


“p } ae! 
MleolLtlhl 


Detense.” 


at petiilogging and clowning, 


the article may have merit Asa piece of help- 


itter of vital concern to us all, 


the article has little or nothing to commend it. 


Of eourse a wood clown can, 1f he wishes to do 


so, make one’s grandmother look silly. Perhaps 
most of us would laugh at such a clown even at 
the expense ol the grandmother because we 
would realize that perhaps after all the poor 


a « lown 


livelihood. 


s onl 


fellow w: |: and had no other way 


of earning a But when people in 
vin clowning eoneerninge mat- 
ana eonstructive thinking are 


have 


fers where clear 


needed, a they ever been needed at any 


time and anywhere, such elowning seems terribly 


Perhaps [ owe an apology or at least an ex- 
planation to Dr. Benjamin for reacting in what 
may appear to be an unnecessarily violent man- 
ner to his article. As a matter of fact, I would 


| ke to offer both 


an apology and an explanation. 
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I apologize for writing in tones that seem hay 
and somewhat unprofessional. Particularly d 
this seem out of place when directed toward on 
who is so capable in his profession and so eo 
genial as a friend. The explanation is this: 
had just been reading some severe criticisms \ 
the teaching profession of which Dr. Benjan 
is an outstanding leader and of whieh I hope | 
may claim to be a member. Some of the eriti 
cisms were offered by members of the profession 
itself while others were contributed by well 
known journalists and others who feel that they 
see a just cause for complaint because of th 
results produced by some of our teachers. 

Critics have accused teachers of emptying his 
tory and politics of all greatness, of making 
America’s past appear as a “meaningless tale 
of a race of mercenary idiots.” They say our 
teachers have dwelt only on the sordid aspects 
of our society with never a word of enthusiasm 
for our form of government and our way of life 
“So much have we magnified our own failures 
and minimized our successes,” says one writer, 
“that it seems to have beeome a mark of igno 
rance for any young man or woman to speak 
of democracy publicly except to eriticize it.” 
Teachers have been aceused of forcing youth to 
look at America through glasses of disrespect. 
They say the teachers have become parties to 
the creation of despondency, cynicism, a sense 
of futility, skepticism and disunity. 

Having read these accusing statements of the 
erities, I had a feeling of resentment for I felt 
that 
were not 


the criticisms were unjust because they 
Then Da. 


article which amply illustrates all that the erities 


true. comes Benjamin's 
have said. 

It is the opinion of this humble writer that 
Dr. 
Peddiwell and all of his retinue of paleoliths, 


Jenjamin would do well to retire J. Abner 


with pensions if he wishes them a sweet old 
age, and then tell us in plain language what he 
thinks of certain political issues. He should 
bear in mind that one in his high position might 
also be expected to offer some remedies for the 
evils which he has dug up rather than use all 
his energies pettifogging issues and earicaturing 
those in responsible positions. 
T. M. CarTER 
ALBION COLLEGE, 
ALBION, MICH. 
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A REPLY TO DR. SISSON ! ( ere ! } } rs 
THE empiric article of Edward O Sisson, pro machine age, the more inst ents we nave 
r emeritus of philosophy, on the foreigt our disposal, the bette M ' ( 
lage problem, SCHOOL AND Society, N teachers of Ameri Bes u re 
her 1, is one of the most remarkable eor aan seni y providing iat sik | 
ons I have ever read in this field. In Dt are backgt ro 
on’s ease the study of languages did 1 i Se eee ee 
ke for tolerance and broadmindedness, he to. present 5 ret 
with Pore Nn hit ] ‘ ( prie ral ‘ 
self avers, although he admits that it wo 1 i” 
ve been “exceedingly difficult if not a Te § 
je’ for him to understand philos: phical « site a ene 
ons Without the ability to read philosophical | me 
rks in their original language. What are i] " 
| ask, are philosophical discussions if they ¢ ee es 
t tend to make for tolerance and broadminde: ant whit ~ 
ess? Dr. Sisson does not seem to believe ee do re 
dn indedness is en rendered by d But ey ‘ ’ 
there are other ways of thinkin nad po vy : 
ng things, linguistieally, than English uss lan 
reminded of the small boy who, when told hle. 1 ie 
the meter 1s equ 1 to 39 37.100 inches, re oid onal 
rked: “What a silly syste that Work 
h clumsy fractions!” , W. 
Nor did the study of foreign langu: e! onte an the of 
Dr. Sisson’s stvle. Proot? Because oth mce-learnil nT 
thout foreign language have been blessed with fact that E a 
hetter stvle! If a philosopher has learned | No relationship betwee 
thus shoddily, what inference may we draw gan be establi 
his reactions to foreign-language educ 
tion? Ml 7 
Dr. Sisson quotes Milton to the effect that The M La 
Reborts... 
THE MEETING OF THE COLLEGE tv. re h se tan Vl La 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION serratas nd John M. S » 
BOARD clate in p vehol Prine 
THE autumn meeting of the College Entrance tant examine? 
Examination Board took place on Wednesday Of special interest to te 
orning, October 29, at Barnard College, Co are the actions taken b eb ! 
lumbin University. The following officers were requirements in histor nd p 
reelected for the year 1941-42: Marion E. Park, the extension of ‘ \I \ 
president, Bryn Mawr College, and Karl G. — Test to inelude a seetion de x 
Miller, dean, College of Liberal Arts for Wo eandidates offering two vent ‘ ! 
men, University of Pennsylvania, chairman and — discontinuance of the ti ear ¢ ! 
ice-chairman, respectively; George W. Mullins, — biological science e ¢ ppointe 
professor of mathematies, Barnard College, ea to study the examination n | re 
utive secretary and treasurer; Carl C. Brig- mended that after 1942 the ( ( 
ham, professor of psychology, Princeton Univer ond-level examination be based on ne f 
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eription. A requirement in the two-year ex- 
also 

The board 


voted to print the physical-science requirement 


amination in physieal seclences was ap- 


ro into effect after 1942. 


proved, to 


and revised descriptions of the history exami- 


nations and to distribute them to schools and 
colleges with request for criticisms and sug- 
restion The examinations to be held in 1942 
will continue to be based on the requirements 


stated in the December, 1940, edition of the 


al | Jescription of Ex: 


mination Subjects. 
The new examination in mathematics, Mathe- 
matics Alpha A, will be offered for the first time 


in June, 1942. Both Mathematics Alpha and 


Alpha A are designed for candidates who have 
studied mathematics for two years. Those who 
have had one year of elementary algebra and 
one year of demonstrative geometry will take 
Mathematics Alpha, while those whose two vears 


ol tudy have covered elementary and second- 


algebra will take Mathematics Alpha-A. 
The requirement in Mathematies Alpha-A will 


year 


be included in the “Description of Hxamination 
Subjects” to be printed December, 1941. 


After the business meeting the members and 


ruests of the board attended a luncheon at 
Hewitt Hall, Barnard College. At a = sym- 
posium which followed the luncheon, Herbert 


Davis, president of Smith College, discussed 


“Con petitive Ss holarships.” 
The 


on April 8, 


will be held 


1942, at Columbia University. 


next meeting of the board 


GEORGE W. MULLINS 
SECRETARY, 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


EXAMINATION BOARD 


THE FRANCIS W. PARKER SOCIETY 
At a meeting of the Franeis W. Parker So- 


ciety, November 6, which was addressed by Boris 
Bogoslovsky on problems in secondary eduea- 
tion, the following statement was released on the 
purposes of the society : 

The Francis W. Parker Sceiety has been founded 
in order to give inereasing activity to values simi- 
lar to those expressed and implied in the life and 
Wayland (1837-1902). 


to think out 


work of Francis Parker 


Comenius was the first and establish 


the unique and potent educational and social forms 
which are based upon the spiritual foundations of 


Western culture. The apostles of this faith, in 
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later years, were Pestalozzi, Froebel and, 
America, Francis W. Parker. Out of the lives 
these men, and others like them, came that 


losophy and coordinate practice which make g 
living. 

In recent years an increasing number of thought 
ful people, in all walks of life, find themselves d 
mayed at the encroachment of materialistie d 
trines and practices upon the social order. ‘1 
society is intended to enable them to work toget] 
rather than alone. Its funetion is to coordina 
and implement these wishes for better things, f 
a new culture developed from the beginnings mad 
by others of like mind. 

Of the three powerful instruments which men us 
to attain their ends, politics, money and education 
education is in the long run the most effeetive and 
the most dynamic. Therefore it is the goal of th 
Francis W. the 
political means or purchased aid, to advance thi 
best 


institution. 


Parker Society, without use 


educational and social forms in every social 
Those who find themselves conscious}; 
in harmony with the life outlook referred to abov 

and willing to work for it, are invited to write for 
information to the secretary, Kendall Bassett, The 


Ethical Culture School, Fieldston, New York City. 


A. GoRDON MELVIN 
City COLLEGE, N. Y. 


A CORRECTION 

In Scuoou AnD Society, October 11, 1941, pp. 
306 ff., appeared a report of a committee of the 
National Council of Education. In the original 
copy of this report the following statements 
were made, and both the editor (carelessly) and 
the printer (as a matter of course) “followed 
copy”: 

The core idea of democracy is respect for the 
individual and a conviction of the inherent dignity 
and worth of each person.... 

The core idea is enduring and final. It does not 
vary and it is not subject to compromise. It is 
approved flatly and irrevocably in all systems or 
ideologies which would make of the person an in- 


strument or a means. 


The chairman of the committee writes that 
the word “approved” in the second paragraph 
should have been replaced by the word “re- 
jected.” While this was not an error for which 
this office was responsible, it is so obvious that 
the editor is properly ashamed of his failure to 
detect it. 


EDITOR 
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Beek@... 
NEW TESTS FOR INFANTS distribution ot the items over the ave range 
Measurement of Intelligence of Infants covered. 7. Poor standardization (Pp. 20 
nd Young Children. By Psycue Carrety. 1-) 
Avoidance of these undesirable tactors and 


New York: The Psychological Corporation, 
520 Fifth Avenue, 1940. 


juipment and examination forms for adminis- 
tering the Cattell Developmental and Intelli- 
New York: The Psychological 
1940. 


gence Scale. 
Corporation, 520 Fifth Avenue. 
CaTTELL’s “The 
intelligence of Infants and Young Children” 


PSYCHE Measurement of 
resents a new scale for measuring develop- 
ent and intelligence of infants from 2 to 30 
mths old. 
eseription of the selection and standardization 


The text comprises a detailed 


test items, general instructions for adminis- 
tering the tests, and specifie instructions for 
riving and scoring each test item; it serves as 
i: guide or manual for administering the Cattell 

elopmental Scale. The 
cale itself, the result of seven years’ work at 
llarvard University Center for Research in 
Child Health and 
tructed that it is a downward extension of the 
Stanford-Binet, Form L. It 
regular test items and either one or two alter- 
nates at age levels 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 


14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 27, and 30 months, respee- 


and Intelligence 


Development, is so con- 


consists of five 


tively. 

Dr. Cattell recognized in then available in- 
fant tests various unsatisfactory factors, the 
ost important of which she lists as follows: 
“1. The lack of objective procedures for ad- 
ministering and scoring the items, due in part 
to the types of items selected and in part to the 
2. The inclu- 


sion of a large proportion of items of a per- 


lack of clear, precise directions. 


sonal-social nature, the responses to which are 
influenced to a marked degree by home training. 
3. The inelusion of a number of items which are 
indicators of the development of large motor 
control which are probably only indirectly re- 
The lack of 


impossible other than 


lated to mental development. 4. 


scaling which makes 
5. The small 


6. The unequal 


descriptive ratings. age range 


which the series of items covers. 





retention of desirable features of available te 

were the author’s objectives in devising the new 
seale. Only a systematic study of the text ean 
give full assurance that these objectives have 
Llow- 


review of #2 few ot Dr. Cattell’s 


been attained to a satisfactory degree. 
ever, & summary 
procedures may give some insight into the 
thoroughness of her work and a realization that 
the tests constitute an actual continuum of the 
Stanford-Binet. 

Standardization of the tests was based on a 
total of 1346 examinations involving 274 chil 
100 


found to be unsatisfactory for various reasons, 


dren. Over items were eliminated when 
such as insufficient or irregular increase in per- 
centage of passes from one age group to the 
next, failure of passes to approximate the 100 
per cent. mark at any age, administration diffi- 
culty, scoring difficulty, requirement of cumber- 
some apparatus, influenced appreciably by home 
training, testing control of large muscle groups 
(P. 27.) 
Reliability coefficients 
the split-half method, which had its limitations 


and duplication. 
were determined by 
because widely diversified items had been in- 
cluded at each age level, thus rendering division 
into anything like comparable halves impos- 
sible. Consequently, lower reliability coeffi- 
cients were obtained than would have been the 
case had comparable forms been available. At 
that, the reliability coefficients of the Cattell 
tests compare favorably Stanford- 
Binet at all levels except 3 and 30 months. (P. 
50.) 


their low predictive value when used alone be- 


with the 
The 3-menths tests were retained despite 


cause they can be of considerable aid in apprais 
ing an infant and because no other available 
tests give more satisfactory results. The lower 
reliability at 30 months was attributed to chance 
due to more limited number of cases. 

On the basis of correlations between Stan- 
ford-Binet tests at 36 and 


Stanford-Binet 


12 months and be- 


tween tests at 36 months and 
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Cattell t at 18, 24, and 30 months, the pre- 
dictive l ol the Cattell tests compares 
f ably h the Stanford-Binet, Form L. 
ran \nal of reliability and validity 
( IK ! ndividua IQ curves nd 
‘ { he Cattell tests “fro about 15 
nth have near high reliability and 
redictlve Lue ao ost intelligence tests Tor 
children of school age.” (P. 53.) Again, com 
on of IQ curves of the older children wv ith 

e ( the i nt naieate that a single Cat- 

ell te inistered after 12 or 15 months 
es an IQ that predicts future development 
about : adequately as that of the average of 
( he better known group intelligence tests 

Ve ( Ol childarer even when. the rroup 

‘ e te | e bee equated to a com 

ra P36.) 

| ! , rocedure is similar to that of 
he § ! Finn Phe testing hegun with 


arouse the child’s interest and to 


result i weer ‘esting extends downward to 
al e level at which all five items are passed 
l ) evel at hich all five are 

or ( lil adownwat | unt | two sue- 


ard until 
shghtly 


not justified 


and upw 


( ve age levels are passed 


are failed Vit lds a 


ter accuracy that ordinarily 
ount of time required. 
No time limit is est 


blished, but the examina 


tion should proced rapidly without a suggestion 
of hurrying. On an average it requires from 
2 to 30 minutes for examining a small infant 
ind appro ately 30 minutes for an older 


The Stanford-Binet prineiple of scoring 1s 


\t each age level there are five test 


iter Each ite pa sed is then aeeredited with 
one fifth of the intery eovered by the tests at 
the respective level Thus a passed item is 
riven .2, .4. or .6 of a month eredit aceording 


to whether the age interval is 1, 2, or 3 months, 


Research... 
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Tests at each age level cover | 
The total er 
in months earned at the various levels adds 

the Basal Age (in 
Mental 


puted as in the Stanford-Binet scale. 


respectively. 
preceding mental development. 
months) constitutes 


Age, from which the IQ may be « 


Cattell én phasizes cautious use of her te 
but indieates that this apphes to the use of 
infant tests, and only slightly less to the use 
intelligence tests for pre school and sehool-a 


birth 


se 


There is no age from 


children. 
maturity,” she stresses, “at which it is safe 
base an important decision on the results 
intelligence tests alone. The intelligence qu 
tients obtained from these tests, as those fror 
other intelligence tests, should always be inte 
preted in the light of other relevant informatio: 
such as behavior during the examination, hom: 
environment, premature birth, serious illness: 
ete.” (Pp. 59-60.) 

This seale represents an enormous task pains 
takingly carried out. It is a definite improv: 
ment over all other infants tests now available 
Because of its many advantages it is by far thi 
most usable deviee for testing infants and 


should 


clinical and research psychologists who are cor 


prove to be of inestimable value to 
petent to administer and interpret intelligenc 
tests with due regard to their significanee and 
full awareness of their limitations. Even ps) 
chologists not specifically eoneerned with men 
tal measurement will be impressed with the 
amount of objeetivity and scientifie accuracy 
the author has found possible to incorporate in 
this seale. 

It is the reviewer's belief that the Cattell scale 
will become the standard instrument for testing 
infants; that it will attain a prestige among 
infant seales comparable to that attained by 
the Stanford-Binet 


for older children. 


among intelligence seales 


NorMA V. SCHEIDEMANN 





THE CULTURAL VALUE OF 100 REP- 
RESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES! 

Ir there is any semblance of social class dif- 


This study has been in part assisted by a grant 


ferentiation in American society, the magazines 
read by the American public are highly indiea- 
tive of that differentiation. In generations past 





from the Social Science Research Council in support 
of a study of home environment. 
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| as to-day, teachers, ministers, reformers, 
rs and parents have praised, complained 
nst or thoroughly damned magazines of one 
1 or another for the peculiar influence which 


se periodicals are said to have on our cul 


e type of magazine taken in the home has 
e to be a kind of index cf the cultural level 
he family; the august literati smile upon 
in publications and frown upon certain 
utili 
types of 


ers other learned individuals, more 


n than literary, favor other 


Politieal 


logists and psychologists tend to be highly 


iodicals. scientists, economists, 
tical of certain periodicals because of their 
ther consistent prostitution to immediate ad- 
tiser welfare instead of to general social, 
tical, economie and psychological welfare. 
Obviously, then, there are several yardsticks 
inst which published magazines can be 
evaluated; presumably all these aspects of the 
eneral goodness” of a magazine contribute 
ewhat to the cultural value of a 
this 


eausurement 


magazine ; 
the 
representa- 


erefore article is coneerned with 


of cultural value of 


e magazines. Morgan and Leahy? with a 


ple of 74 popular magazines demonstrated 
1934 that the cultural value of magazines ean 
be determined by use of statistical techniques; 
any of the magazines which they used have, 
however, since stopped publication or changed 
ereatly in content while several important new 
agazines have since come upon the American 
scene. 
Unfortunately, as is the status of measure- 
the 
measurement of cultural value has been but little 


ent in humanities in general, scientific 
attempted and, therefore, cultural evaluation 


remains largely an individual matter, each 
evaluation being a function of the prejudices 
and background of the evaluator. True, these 
two human factors ean not be eliminated; how- 
ever, it is possible to obtain reliable measure- 
ment of the extent to which competent persons 
agree in their literary-eultural “prejudices”— 
and such measurement of what constitutes cul 
tural value of magazines is in fact the only sort 
which is possible at present. 

2W. L. Morgan and A. M. Leahy, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 25: 530-41, 1934. 
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In order to seeure scientitie estimates ot the 


status held by representative magazines in 


our 
contemporary culture, Purdue University psy 
chologists have suecessfully assigned numerieal 
seores to each of 100 typical American maga 


zines-—each seore representing the 


eultural value 
of the ma | 


razine to which it is assigned. 
Of course, wherever cultural, estheiie or other 


abstract values are involved, there are no abso 


lute criteria which are known to be acceptable 


to all people. Theretore, screntihie measure 
ment in this field, dependent entirely upon 
human estimates, must secure its evaluations 
from lnghly competent and well-informed in 


dividuals who are presumably cognizant of the 
major trends, characteristics and interrelation 
ships ot our complex society. 


In jurisprudence only one judge is often ae 


ceptable to make important decisions—but in 


psveho-soclal measurements in) which human 


values are being decided, many judges are not 


only desirable but necessary. Therefore a 


group of 44 judges was selected to evaluate the 


100 magazines for cultural value. This group 


ineluded one professor of Enelish literature, one 


teacher of speech, twelve psychologists, two 


soclologists, five education and 


professors of 


ft 
ISL, 


assistants, one agricultural cher one ento 
mologist. one researeh photographer, one artist, 
two housewives, one student of rural economics 
and a group of sixteen university students spe 
cializing in the fields of home economies, various 
branches of engineering, science and pharmacy. 
Twenty-six of the 44 judges were thus possessed 
of from five to eight years of university training 
and the remaining eighteen were or had been 
iniversity students. 

Each judge was given a list of 100 represen 
tative American magazines with directions to 
rate each magazine for cultural content, 
each magazine a rating of 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 aceord- 


ing to its eultural value with a rating of “5 


meaning “hichest” cultural value and a rating 


of “1” 


Each judge was asked not to rate those maga 


meaning “lowest” eultural value. 


zines with which he was not familiar; therefore, 


some magazines were not rated by all 44 
judges. The number of judges rating each 
magazine, the name of the magazine and the 


average cultural rating are given in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


RATINGS OF 100 AMERICAN MAGA- 
AS SCORED BY 44 JUDGES 
‘ 
Harvard Educational Review 


Saturday Review of Literature 
National Geographic 


Harper's 


Forum 

Current History 
Nation 

Time 

New Republie 
Reader's Digest 
etude 

Yale Review 
American Mercury 
School and Society 
Living Age 
Frontiers of Democracy 
Wings 


Scientific Monthly 


Scientifie American 
Scholastie 
Weekly News Review 


setter Homes and Gardens 
Vital Speeche 
Theatre Arts Monthly 


Asia 

Town Meeting 

Life 

Nation’s Business 
Verve 

Christian Herald 
Travel 

Harper’s Bazaar 
Hygeia 

Vogue 

Hlouse Beautiful 
United States News 
Town and Country 
House and Garden 
American Tome 
Parent’s Magazine 
Good Tous keeping 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
American Magazine 
Look 

Wall Street Journal 


MeCall's 
Socialist Review 
Youth Today 


Cosmopolitan 


World Tlorizons 
Saturday Evening Post 
Aero Digest 


Woman's Tlome Companion 
Popular Mechanics 
Outdoor Life 
Pathfinder 

Writer 

Field and Stream 
Yachting 

Re Magazine 
American Boy 
Rotarian 

Country Gentlemen 
Open Road for Boys 
National Sportsman 
Collier's 

Boy's Life 

Popular Aviation 


dbook 


American Girl 
Spur 
Short Stories 


Ati ld 
Radio News 

Wee Wisdom 
Radio Guide 
Physical Culture 
Liberty 

Popular Photography 
Photoplay 
Argosy 

College Humor 
Screenland 
Zion’s Herald 
Silver Screen 
Swing 


Sports 





ol Song Hits 
; Western Story Magazine 
24 Sweetheart Stories 

Real Detective Magazine 
Thrilling Adventures 
True Story 

Thrilling Detective 
Thrilling Western 
Ranch Romances 

True Romances 

True Confessions 

00 Breezy Stories 


The defined 


directions because any definition would nec 





om 


in t 


word cultural was not 


sarily be arbitrary and, to the extent that 


differed from the prevailing conception, it 
might result in the “cultural” ratings bein 
made on the basis of a misleading eriterio: 
Thus each judge rated the magazines on t 


basis of his own conception of the true meanin 
of “cultural.” 


similarity of their ratings of the 100 magazines 


Later statistical study of the 


indicates that the 44 judges must have had 


almost identical ideas as to the meaning ot 
“cultural”; their ratings were in high agreement 
The 100 maga 


zines were grouped into four successive classe 


as is shown by the second table. 


as follows: 

LASS A: Harvard Educational Review, Satur 
day Review of Literature, National Geographic, 
Harper’s, Current History, Natio 
Time, New Republic, Reader’s Digest, Etude, Nort 
American Review, Survey Graphic, Yale Revie, 


Forum and 


American Mercury, School and Society, Living Ag 
Frontiers of Democracy. 

CLASS B: Wings, Seientifie Monthly, Scientifi 
American, Scholastic, Weekly News Review, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Vital Speeches, Theatre Arts 
Monthly, Asia, Town Meeting, Life, Nation’s Busi 
Herald, Travel, 
Bazaar, Hygeia, Vogue, House Beautiful, United 
States News, Town and Country, House and Gar- 


ness, Verve, Christian Harper ’s 


den, American Home, Parent’s Magazine. 

CLASS C: Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, American Magazine, Look, Wall Street 
Journal, MeCall’s, Socialist Review, Youth Today, 
Cosmopolitan, World Horizons, Saturday Evening 
Post, Home Companion, 
Popular Mechanics, Life, Pathfinder, 
Writer, Field Yachting, Redbook 
Magazine, American Boy, Rotarian, Country Gen- 
tlemen, Open Road for Boys, National Sportsman, 
Boy’s Life, Popular Aviation, American 


Woman’s 
Outdoor 
Stream, 


Aero Digest, 


and 


Collier’s, 


Girl, Spur, Short Stories, Sports Afield, Radio News, 
Wee Wisdom, Radio Guide, Physical Culture, Lib- 
erty, Popular Photography, Photoplay. 
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LASS D: Argosy, College Humor, Screenland, 
i’s Herald, Silver Screen, Swing, Song Hits, 
tern Story Magazine, Sweetheart Stories, Real 
ective Magazine, Thrilling Adventures, True 
Story, Thrilling Detective, Thrilling Love, Thrilling 
stern, Ranch Romances, True Romances, True 


fessions, Breezy Stories. 


[he 44 sets of ratings were then divided by a 
ince method into two sets of 22 ratings, and 
» average rating for each of the above four 
sses of magazines was then computed for the 
» judges in each of the two groups. Since the 
verage class ratings agree very closely, a high 


degree of reliability (.96 = .02) for the ratings 
indicated (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


MPARISON OF AVERAGE CULTURAL RATINGS OF FOUR 
CLASSES OF MAGAZINES BY Two GROUPS 
OF JUDGES 


gazine class Group 1 Group 2 


4.34 4.32 
Waid R wae ao oat ko eoe kK ay 3.56 
COIS iia eis o hienahanecs 2.90 2.78 
DO cia ee wate 1.29 1.30 


As might be expected, the intellectual periodi- 
cals tend to rank highest, while the “thrill” 
tend to rank lowest, although 


and 
risqué magazines 
some of the pulp magazines were rated high by 
few of the judges. Inspection of the first 
able indicates that the well-above 
odes are those which tend to emphasize the 


-average peri- 


search for knowledge, understanding and social, 
economie and esthetie betterment, 
majority of the 
periodicals are those which often tend to serve 


political, 
while a far-below-average 
as psychological escape outlets for the frus- 
trated, 
haps underprivileged strata of our reading pub- 


psychologically maladjusted and_per- 


lie. 

It is interesting to note that Forum and Cur- 
rent History received almost identical average 
ratings—and that shortly after these data were 
collected, the publishers consolidated these two 
magazines! 

Belief that the cultural ratings made by these 
44 judges are valid tends to be borne out by the 
fact that in a home-environment study of 1,300 
homes in a large city we found that the homes 
of higher environmental status took more of the 
magazines which were given high average cul- 
The fact that cer- 


tural ratings by the judges. 
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tain periodicals tend to represent specifie social, 


economic, interest and = gullibility levels” in 


American society is also manifest in “carriage 


trade” as opposed to “sucker” advertising, in 
non-fiction as opposed to fiction content, in 
quality of paper and binding and in prevailing 
both tiet 


influencers 


propaganda slant of ion and non-fiction 
Most 


realize that certain types of periodicals reach 


content. of publie opinion 
and influence specific social and economic groups 
much more efficiently than do most other periodi 


cals. How many inches of patent medicine or 


astrology advertising are there in the current 
Harper’s, Time or New Republic? On the 
other hand, how many inches of travel or new- 


book advertising are there in the current issue 
Thrill Detective or 
Those listed in 
the 
middle class and those maga- 


tend to 


of Sweetheart Stories, ing 


Ranch Romances? magazines 


Class C are undoubtedly representative of 
middle and lower 
zines in Classes A and B undoubtedly 
represent the higher econo iic and social classes 
in American society. 

30th the |} -environme ly above me 

20th the home-environment study above men 
facts indicate that the 


cultural value of the literary content of a 


tioned and certain other 
home 
tends to be a function of economie determinism, 

, the economie status of the family. 
cally, 


nomieally poor homes take proportionally more 


Specifi 
this is shown by the facts that +1) eco- 
and almost no 


of the low-rating magazines 


high-rating periodicals and (2) the high-rating 
magazines generally cost more money than do 
ones and therefore tend to be 
beyond the 
Proof for this latter 


is given in Table 3. 


the low-rating 


somewhat economie reach of low 


family incomes. statement 


TABLE 3 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICES PER 
CULTURAL RATINGS OF 
MAGAZINES 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE 
YEAR AND AVERAGE 
Four CLASSES OF 


Average 
cultural 
rating 


Average sub 
scription price 
per year 


Magazine class 


YORE eee eee $3.86 4.32 
|. ee $3.27 3.64 
i Rae $2.51 2 87 
Eee wceunes $1.69 29 





Thus, as indicated in the above table, as fam- 
the 


periodicals in the home tends to decline. 


content of 
The 


ily income declines, cultural 


coefficient of correlation was + .55 = .06. 
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als To 
sophy. 


vers ty 


which 
nts in 


n 
1940, and 
the same 


Australian 
Pp. 42. 
rt) Little 


Radio 
by the 
the eco 


1941. 


use of 
in pro 
ts and 


| Drama 
39th Street, New 


ANDREW 
udies in 
Johns Hopkins Press. 


The Effect of Super 
lish (The Johns Hop 
Edueation, No. 30). 
1941. 


iis experiment was to determine the 
ipervisory activities upon pupil 
igh-school English when the classes 
re supervised approximately 10 


RYAN, HENRY M. 


These Four Men 


Vou. 54, 


hours a month The study suggests sey 
for follow-up investigations 
. 
JUECKE, EpitrHa. Factors Related to Cl] 
Partic pat on in Certain Type s of Home 1¢ 
Pp. vil+ 103. Bureau of Publications, Ty 
} ns, 
College, Columbia University. 1941. $1.60. 
This Ph.D. dissertation reveals the nature of ¢} 
dren’s participation in home activity and shows thy 
attitude toward it Certain related factors, in« 
ing sex, age socio-economic status education 
parents, special interests, home adjustment and 
ling position, offer implications to the teacher 
parent for increasing interest in these activities ay 
for improving home adjustment 
e 
MEECE, LEONARD E., and MAuRICE F. Seay. 
Work-Conference for Rural Teachers.’’ Bullet 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Col 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky. Pp. 
119. Illustrated. Published by the university, 
1941. 
A progress report deseribing a work-shop technique 
as applied to in-service education of teachers 
e 
Pack, C. Ropert. They Went to College A Study 
of 951 Former University Students. 
148. Illustrated. The University of 
Press. 1941. $2.50. 
This study is more important because of the ques 
tions it raises than because of those it answers 
siers are sought from nearly 1,000 college men 
women between 25 and 34 years of age to 
questions as “What good did college do them ?”’ 
it help them to live happily and effectively ?”’ 
it help them to get good jobs and earn a comfortable 
living’? “Did it help them to use and enjoy their 
leisure time—pot only to their own satisfaction but 
to the benefit of their fellow men?’ These questions 
and many others serve as a probe of the effectiveness 
of a modern college education. 
e 
Rope, FREDERICK T. Opinion Conflict and School 
Pp. viii + 164. Bureau of Publications, 


College, Columbia University. 1941 
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